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Life began for James L. Vaughan in 
Halifax, Virginia where he was born in 1795 to 
John and Nancy Callicott Vaughan. Mother 
Nancy recorded his birth, their firstborn, in her 
Day Book: 

James Vaughan was bom October the 15 day 1 795. 



When he was a small boy his family 
moved from Virginia to Hawkins County, 
Tennessee. He lived in Hawkins until he was 
at least twenty years old. An older cousin, 
thought to be the daughter of William and 
Fereby Vaughan, was a neighbor; her name 
was Martha Patty. In 1815 her family moved 
west. About this time, when she was twenty- 
eight, and he was twenty, James L. married 
Martha Patty, and within five years they 
moved west also, to White County, Tennessee 
where they were the parents of three little 
boys. 

It is sometimes said that he abandoned 
his family in Arkansas in the 1850's. This 
belief is based on faulty census calculations. 
The Virginia born James L. Vaughan had 
wandered a lot further west long before 1850, 
without stopping in Arkansas. Indications are 
that he left Tennessee as early as the 1830's. 
After what could be a brief detour to Indiana 
with his brother Beverly, with a new wife and 
their two children he headed to Texas. In 
December of 1841, his father, John Vaughan, 
regretted his absence as he wrote out his will, believing James L. Vaughan to be in 
"parts unknown." Since Western Tennessee, Missouri, and Arkansas were "well known" 
to a number of his Vaughan kin by 1841 , his son must have gone to some lesser known 
parts. 

His elderly father in Tennessee, a gunnery sergeant in the American Revolution, 
surely would love to have known where his son had gone, because James went to 



Texas and fought in the Texas Revolution. As early as 1 834 his new family was known 
there. In sworn statements two witnesses say that they knew him, his wife, and his 
children in Gonzales, Texas-Mexico. 

Back in Arkansas, where Martha Patty ended up, maybe there were hard feelings 
toward him for leaving his family and starting a new one. At least he lived on in rumors; 
in fact, he went on to serve in a war in a place that would become the Republic of 
Texas. In 1 835 Gonzales, he joined the Texians in their fight with Mexico, and he 
stayed to fight again during the next ten years of ongoing disputes between Texas and 
the cruel military dictator, General Santa Anna. 

In 1814 when William and Fereby Vaughan sold their Hawkins County property 
and moved to middle Tennessee, they probably signed up to travel with one of the 
endless wagon trains of the day. About that same time, James L. and Martha Patty's 
first child, Benjamin Franklin, was born; that was March 3, 1815. Two more sons were 
born in 1817. They were named William and Maborne, and they may have been twins. 
All three were born somewhere in Tennessee. 

It is certain that by 1 820 he had left the house of his father. The 1 820 census for 
White County, Tennessee included James and his brother, Beverly. They lived in 
separate, but neighboring households. James and Martha Patty's family of five is easy 
to recognize because of the unique age difference between man and wife: 



Federal Census of 1820 'White County, Tennessee 
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After 1820, this particular family unit, with its exclusive age markers, disappears 
from all known records, and James L. Vaughan is next recorded in parts unknown. 
Next to his absence in future public records of Tennessee and Arkansas is family 
testimony which says that the family did split up. Benjamin Franklin, five years old in 
1820, as an old man swore in an affidavit that his grandparents, William and Fereby, 
raised him in Arkansas. Less known is how William and Maborne spent their childhood. 
Some of Maborne's adult children were Texans for a while, and there is even one 
suggestion that, at eighteen, William may have joined his father in the fight against 
Mexico. 

This possible link to Texas between the military and the family appeared in The 
Witness , a Fayetteville, Arkansas newspaper. A notice dated 31 Mar 1841 stated that 
there was an unclaimed letter in the Fayetteville Post Office addressed to Capt. Will 
Vaughan. A William W. Vaughan appears in the census for 1840 next to Benjamin 
Vaughan; it is believed the two are brothers, the sons of James L. and Martha Patty 
Vaughan. The only war that provided William Vaughan with the opportunity to become 



an officer was the war next door in 
Mexico. In the Army of the Republic of 
Texas, his father also made captain. The 
Republic stayed in a perpetual struggle 
with Mexico until after statehood in 1845. 
His father's records recount his service at 
least until 1842; perhaps his son served 
there as well. (VPG FILES) 

To review, twenty year old James 
L. Vaughan married twenty-eight year old 
Martha Vaughn and the family got its 
start in Tennessee. Three sons later, the 
marriage broke apart in Tennessee. 
Martha Patty ended up in Arkansas near 
her aging parents; in 1834 her ex- 
husband, with his new family, was known 
in Gonzalez, Texas-Mexico. 

While there are 1825 and 1826 
records showing a James Vaughan 
surveying in Western Tennessee with 
members of the Vaughan family, the 
missing middle initial is peculiar. In 
Texas the L is included on over thirty 
documents — even on affidavits, which he 
signs himself. In addition, his father used this piece of his son's identity. Perhaps the L 
stands for Ligon; Ligon Vaughan was the brother-in-law of John's wife, and he died 
shortly before James's birth. He most likely was a close relative of John, perhaps even 
a brother. The initial seems to have meant a lot to James L.'s elderly father, as it did to 
him. 

Although it is possible he worked with a surveying party in Western Tennessee in 
the 1820's, he did not stay there. For whatever reason, he left his first Martha and sons 
and may have returned briefly to Hawkins County. He began a new family with a new 
Martha, and it could be that John, born in 1828 Tennessee, and Elijah, born somewhere 
between Tennessee and Indiana after 1830, were his sons. But with Moses and 
Stephen F. Austin and others colonizing Texas, James L. was overtaken by wanderlust, 
and he headed west, ending up in Gonzales. Over the jagged rocks on the lonely trail 
to the unknown parts of Mexico the new family traveled into new territory. Not many 
wagon trains headed in that direction, but the ones that did were filled with 
Tennesseans. Several of them, along with James L. Vaughan, were destined to play a 
hero's part in Texas history. 

As a boy he had grown up in the house of a father who was a Revolutionary War 
hero who had served with George Washington at Valley Forge and who was trained as 
a teenage gunner under General Henry Knox to fire cannons at Cornwallis and the 
British. Years of Fourths of July celebrations, and also having brothers who were 
named after Revolutionary heroes, had left their mark. He named a child, Benjamin 
Franklin, as had his father, and though his son most likely received the hero's name 




secondhand-after an Uncle Ben--a patriotic tradition carried on. By 1830 a revolution 
was brewing in the Vaughan family's Tennessee backyard and calling for help — from 
Texas to Tennessee, from whence even Davey Crockett heard the call. It is little 
surprise a Vaughan did also. Sam Houston, another adopted Tennessean, answered 
Texas as well. 

James L. started a new life with a new family and left the land of his father to go 
to the Texas territory where he fought against Mexico, and there he stayed. 



Jul, Vaughan appears claiming Ons leafue and labor of land. Has 
taken Ehe oath prescribed hy law, tfi.tfle*ie« -Inhn Ballay and Jaaaph 
Creer being sworn Bay. Bailey saya he knew the applicant in Texas in 
1934 aa also hia wife and Children. D«e« not knew that he participated 
in the U'ar. Greer saya he knew the applicant ifl Go&Ealez in the year 
1BJ4 a a alao hla wife and children. 



Texas State genea(6gicaCSociety.Stripes, Volume 13, !Num6ers 1 and 2, March and June 1973, Mary <Barnett 
Curtis, editor, JournaC/Magazine/Newsktter, June 1973. 



2. Gonzales, Texas, in Parts Unknown, 1832-1842 

The stack of records belonging to James L. Vaughan fits into Texas history like a 
hand in a glove. 

ONE: He settled in Gonzales early in the 1830's with his new family. He stayed 
in Gonzales up to the year 1 844. In legally notarized papers two witnesses testified that 
they knew him there, early on. John Bailey and Joseph Greer swore they knew the 
applicant, James L. Vaughan, and that they also knew his wife and children as early as 
1834. 

TWO: These were dangerous times in Gonzales-first it was the Comanches, 
then, the Mexican Army marched on the town. Opportunities arose for warriors to 
shine. JLV's records say he became a magnificent soldier. Enlisting October 17, 1835, 
he was responding to Mexico's attack on his town. History calls the melee the Battle of 
Gonzales. The confrontation that met him had been looming over the horizon of the wild 
country for some time. 

After Mexico became free from Spain in 1821, it began colonizing north of the 
Rio Grande — today's State of Texas. To help hold off the Comanche natives, colonies 
of U.S citizens were recruited to develop the area. The John Bailey and Joseph Greer 
document is one of a few surviving Gonzales papers left to tell that the second family of 
JLV was one of those who came, for in 1836, before the approaching Mexican Army 
could get to it, General Sam Houston ordered the town burned. 

Gonzales was one of the earliest of the Anglo-American settlements. It was in 
the DeWitt Colony of Impresario Green DeWitt; its residents pledged allegiance to 
Mexico, its laws, language, religion, and customs. As a legal and pledged citizen JLV 
would have become Catholic, learned to speak Spanish, and could not enslave other 
men. If accepted he would be given land which he could live on and develop. 

From the beginning Indian attacks had been a problem for the new colonies, and 
the Gonzales settlers owned a small cannon which the Mexican government had given 
them to warn off the irritated Comanche. When it became apparent that the settlers 
would not keep their pledges, the little town became the site of the first skirmish of the 
Texas Revolution when the Mexican Army tried to take back the cannon. The ensuing 
confrontation was the spark that started the war and made Gonzales into the "Lexington 
of Texas." 

To settle this quarrel, a company of Mexican soldiers marched from their 
headquarters in San Antonio to retrieve the cannon. On October 2, 1835, the Gonzales 
Texans waved a flag in the face of their foes with the words "Come and take it" sewn 
across it. The Texans beat back the attack in what became known as the Battle of 
Gonzales and kept the cannon. One likes to think James L. Vaughan, son of Gunnery 
Sgt. John Vaughan, got a chance to fire it. He signed up with the Army of the Texas 
Republic fifteen days later and was soon a captain noted for his daring fearlessness. 

With a cannon and a homemade flag waving over it, the war was on. If not at 
Gonzales where he lived, at some point he established himself as a fine soldier. 
Gonzales was his home; it came under attack, Gonzales then seems the logical place 
for him to have made a name for himself in the military. 
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THREE: In an 1836 letter to Gonzales from the Alamo on February 19 th William 
Barrett Travis reassigned Captain Vaughan as recruitment officer, urging him to recruit 
from Gonzales to the Rio Grande and to send help in a hurry. (See Chapter 3) The 
newborn Texas army had taken the Alamo, and the Mexicans wanted it back. Before 
given the assignment as Commander of the Alamo de Bexar, Travis himself was 
unhappy about being the officer in charge of recruiting. He was happy enough to get 
out of the duty, and his words of praise for Captain Vaughan in this dispatch clearly 
stated he was just as happy to have a man of Vaughan's caliber to take over for him. 

FOUR: In March, before and after the Alamo massacre, refugees from San 
Antonio fled to Gonzales; seventy miles to the south, it was the nearest town. General 
Sam Houston was there organizing the Texas army, and recruits filed in. After the 
Alamo, it would not have taken much effort on Captain Vaughan's part to recruit a 
Texan. In fear that Gonzales was next in the sights of General Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Anna and the Mexican army, Houston ordered the town burned and began his famous 
"Retreat to Victory," as it is now called. The new Texas Army ended up on the banks of 
the San Jacinto River, nearly to the Gulf coast. There, they won the Battle of San 
Jacinto on the afternoon of April 21 , 1 836 and won Texas. 

Sam Houston's defeat of Santa Anna made him the greatest hero Texas ever 
had, but his victory did not end the trouble with Mexico. For years Mexico tried to get its 
land back from the booming Republic. In 1842 JLV was involved in a resulting border 
clash, and in a signed and notarized statement makes a final mention of Gonzales, in 
his own words. Several affidavits tell of the good fortune he had in missing out on the 
tragic climax of the Mier Expedition. 

FIVE: The 1842 Mier Expedition was an ill-advised and ill-conceived military 
invasion of Mexico that ended in tragedy. In the year 1 842 the Army of the Republic of 
Texas conducted a campaign on the border in which JLV was under the command of 
General Sommerville. He was mustered into the service of the Republic of Texas the 
17 th day of Oct 1842 and furnished his own horse, arms, and equipments. He served as 
a private in a company commanded at that time by William S. Fisher and served in that 
unit until Fisher crossed the Rio Grande, against orders, to attack the town of Mier. 
Sommerville kept Vaughan and most of his force with the camp guard on the East Bank 
of the Rio Grande River and led them back to Gonzales. Fisher's men were all wiped 
out or captured with their attack on the Mexican town. 

In 1852 JLV signed a paper for E. H. Vincent, swearing that Vincent had been an 
actual member of the Expedition and that the two had met in Gonzales: 

Transcription of affidavit, 1852 
The State of Texas} 
Harris County} 

Before me, Augustin C. Davis Notary Public in and for said County, this 
day personally appeared James L. Vaughan of Washington County, 

, who being by me duly sworn, declared that he was in the 

Mier Expedition in the year 1842 as a member of said Expedition during its 
captivity and march to Mexico, that he knew E. H. Vincent as a member of 

said Expedition, also that he became acquainted with said Vincent at 

Gonzales on its march, and knowing that said Vincent continued a 
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member of the Expedition, and returned in company with him after his 
release to the Colorado. 
James L. Vaughan 



Given to and 



before me the 14th day of December AD 1852, 



my hand NS Official Seal. 



Aug. C. Davis 
Not. Pub. 
Harris Co. 



When he swore "that he knew E. H. Vincent as a member of said Expedition, 
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also that he became acquainted with said Vincent at Gonzales," and signed his name to 
the statement, it became the last mention of Gonzales in his records. His 1852 Mier 
affidavit and others were taken in Harris County, but by then he had left Gonzales and 
in the early1850's resided in Washington County. Thus he lived in or around the 

Gonzales area at 
least until the 1842 
Mier Expedition, the 
year of his father's 
death. Since the 
prisoners taken 
captive in that 
incident were not 
returned until 
President Sam 
Houston obtained 
their release in 1844, 
it can be figured that 
he was in Gonzales 
for close to ten years. 
During the years of 
the Texas Republic 
and after the United 
States' war with 
Mexico his name 
appears on over 
thirty papers. 
Unfortunately his wife 
and children are only 
remembered once-in 
colonial Gonzales- 
and are never 
mentioned in Texas 
Republic or Texas 
State records. 
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3. With William Barrett Travis 



The call to arms out of the Lexington of 
Texas rallied rebellious Texicans to Gonzales. 
One who came running had reason to be 
especially angry. William Barrett Travis, who had 
been arrested for making trouble, had just been 
released from confinement in what amounted to 
no more than a kiln where adobe bricks were 
baked. He arrived too late for the action at 
Gonzales, but he went after the Mexicans with a 
vengeance. That is to say, he went after their 
horses and brought back a fine herd of cavalry 
mounts. 

After the October fight over the big 
Gonzales gun, one battle followed another into 
the first week of December. Two months of fighting would leave William Barrett Travis 
and James L. Vaughan well acquainted with one another. As winter approached, 
enraged Texas rebels had put under siege the Mexican forces which were 
headquartered at the Alamo mission in San Antonio. They kept their army captive until 
its capitulation on December 6, 1835. The Mexican surrender of the old mission fort left 
the Texas military well-armed with artillery. The Texans felt like the war was won. 

The first commander of San Antonio de Bexar was James C. Neill. Lt. 
Commander Neill was soon called away, and he promoted Travis to Colonel and left 
him in charge. Before long the written paths of Neill and Travis began to cross that of 
Captain James L. Vaughan. In December Travis sold him one of his horses, and by 
February 1 836, he was calling on him to come to the aid of the Alamo. A year later the 
war was won, and in the town of Houston, Texas, Lt. Commander Neill signed Captain 
James L. Vaughan's discharge papers. JLV escaped the calamity of the Alamo, as did 
Neill. Sadly he also escaped most of the pages of history, but where he does appear, it 

is as a good and faithful soldier. While Ahorse,ahorse-wyfu>rseforauniform? 

Travis's manner of death secured him a place 
in history, his written orders calling for aid 
made a place for JLV too. 

In defending the Alamo, Travis held up 
General Santa Anna long enough for the 
Texans, with General Sam Houston as their 
leader, to build up an army. While Houston's 
ability to whip an army into shape out of 
nothing can't be denied, without Travis and 
the men at the Alamo, he would have had no 
time, or the recruits, to build an Army of 
Texas. Travis's Alamo stand inspired new 
recruits, and his orders for JLV helped to 
sign'em up. 
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Letter of CoConeCfyHflxam <B. Travis, San Antonio to Cupt. James L. Vaughan, (jonzates: 

Travis, letter, February 19, 1836. 

Travi*, William fl., to J, L. Vaughan. February IV, IRSfj, Typejiript iopy in Rio 
graphical and Historic! File* undtT Travis, W. ft., TSl.A. 



Comitiandiancv of Bexar 
Febry 19/ 36 
Capt. [. L.VaughAn 
Army tiPP&XM 
Mr 

Vou are hereby require to proceed forthwith on the Recruiting Service — 
You will take up the linfi of march from the Jjun] of £ic Grande, from thence to 
PicliF, thence to Sga Jjyaj] cJ£ Mat thence to A guaverdq, thence to San Femandu. 
thence to Laredo thence to Revilla, thence to Alcanlro, thence to Ruiosa, thence 
to Comargo, From thence to Florido, b thence to Mahsroras \tk] where you will 
make your Headquarter? until yt*ti receive further orders, — 

You will make regular reports from nil the placet above named, — and make 
-is many recruits as possible At each place — taking care that when you shall 
have formed a company to forward the same to this post,— and proceed lo 
recruit other companies as fast as possible,— 

Enclosed v*>" have the General Instructions for the recruiting Service, by 
which you will be govern d in all eases,— 

You have been selected for this Service on account of your distinguished 
public Services, your well known patriot! 5m , daring valor, firmness and 
per^en. erence — It is therefore expected and required that this order will be exe- 
cuted with promptness ind dispatch, & it is hoped & confidently believed that 
my expectations will be fully realized. 

I have the Honor to be 
Yr. Most Ob. St. 
Warren Barret Travers [srej 
(scroll) 

P.S. 

The situation of enemy must not be lost sight of, you must report weekly in 

nidation to him — 



Soon after the Texas Revolution began Travis had started out as the recruiting 
officer. He had difficulty finding colonists to enlist. "Volunteers can no longer be had or 
relied upon," he wrote to acting governor Henry Smith. When he sent his urgent letter 
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of February 19th to JLV in Gonzales, the recruiting situation had grown desperate, but it 
quickly changed with the Alamo massacre and perhaps with a new zealous patriot in 
charge. When men swelled the ranks of Houston's army, it was JLV who was in charge 
of signing up new soldiers. By military standards, Houston's men had started out as 
little more than a small militia of individuals bent on settling personal gripes and 
complaints against Santa Anna's dictatorship. When Texans heard of the fall of the old 
mission, Houston became the head of a large army of men who were inspired to. . . 
"Remember the Alamo." If Captain Vaughan was as tough a soldier as Travis believed 
him to be, and did nothing but follow his orders, he played an important part in building 
up Houston's troops. 

A Horse Story 

JLV's papers make it clear that he and Travis knew each other well; before his 
appointment as recruitment officer, his papers say he bought a horse from the Colonel. 
The Colonel's brief rustling career provided him with a few from which to choose. 

Students studying Texas history will read about Travis selling his horse to raise 
money to buy himself a Colonel's uniform. He never got to wear the uniform he 
ordered, but JLV got to ride his horse. Historians don't bother to record to whom Travis 
sold the horse, but it is on record. (See Chapter Four.) 

The patriotic valor of JLV in their earlier battles had caught the attention of 
Colonel Travis. By February, with him in charge of recruitment in the area, Travis was 
calling him, "Capt." 

The next year JLV filled out his discharge paper and received a captain's pay. 
His discharge is signed by the Colonel who turned command of the Alamo over to 
Travis: 

Transcribed (Discharge (Paper 

This is to certify that James L. Vaughan is entitled to pay from the 15 day 
of December 1835 until the second day of March 1836 as a captain of the 
Volunteers of Texas. 

James C. Neill, Then Commander of Bexar 
This is the Second Discharge 
for the Same Service. 

J. C. Neill, LT Col. 

This handwritten discharge paper for "Captain of the Volunteers of Texas," 
signed by Lt. Col. Neill, but written in JLV's script, with his unique signature within, is 
rich in history. When Neill left and appointed Travis to take over for him, the recruitment 
job opened up for JLV. Travis happily gave up his recruiting duties, but wanting to look 
fit for the higher office, he happily sold a horse to JLV and got the wherewithal for a new 
uniform. JLV paid good money for that horse. Within two months, when recruitment 
became vital to saving the Alamo, Travis assigned the duty to Captain Vaughan, who 
was unquestionably well-mounted for the task. 

Captain Vaughan's distinguished public services which Travis mentioned 
occurred from the Battle of Gonzales to the siege of San Antonio de Bexar — from 
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October to December. The dispatch to Gonzales from the Alamo on February 19th 
preceded Travis's famous call for help five days later and heralded the gravity of the 
situation there. 

JLV's army pay sheets describing his financial dealings with Travis are dated 
March 8th, after the fall of the Alamo. Travis's recruitment orders came little more than 
a couple of weeks before it fell. Not the fastest steed in Texas could hurry the needed 
recruits to the besieged Alamo. Still, the tone of the dispatch was exclusive, approving 
of Captain Vaughan's war against the enemy thus far. Travis, always eloquent, used 
language that indicated trust--and hope. JLV was known as a valiant patriot, he said, 
who would carry on and never give up. The sale of the horse looks like it could have 
been between close army buddies. Hundreds of recruits did show up at Gonzales, but 
too late to save Travis and his men at the Alamo. 



Original Handwritten (Discharge 
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4. In the War with Mexico, 1836 

Military service was 
rendered by JLV at least from 1 7 
Oct 1 835 to 24 March 1836, 
according to three of his 
paysheets. During this period of 
time he and Travis would have 
fought beside each other in the 
Battle of Gonzales, 2 Oct 1835; 
the Battle of Goliad, 9 Oct 1 835; 
the Battle of Concepcion, 28 Oct 
1835; and attended the surrender 
of Mexico's General Cos in San 
Antonio, 10 Dec 1835. His 
service, and the purchase of 
Travis's horse, is indicated by 
three original pay sheets, with 
transcriptions. 



Transcription of (Document #1 pay sheet: 



409 

$14 

See 424 Book B 
James L. Vaughan 

Appointed 8th March 1836 

By illegible signature, Auditor 

Military Service 

17th Oct 1835 To 24 March 1836 

No Draft 521 (Star or T) 



This second document, a scribbled, detailed record of the first transaction, is 
addressed to "Washington, " and the purchase of W.B. Travis's horse is written up in this 
paper. "Washington" refers to Washington on the Brazos, where government 
representatives were trying to carry on after their declaration of independence of March 
2 nd . Washington on the Brazos is near present day Navasota in Grimes County, and 
the Republic of Texas got its start there on the banks of the Brazos River. The town of 
Independence is nearby-it is a place where JLV would settle after the war. 

William B. Travis, who, according to most historians, never received the 
Colonel's uniform he was fitted for and ordered-died March 6, commanding the 
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defenders of the doomed mission. He died along with Davy Crockett, James Bowie, 
and other volunteers, many of whom hailed from Tennessee. Happily, JLV's pay sheet 
is dated March 8 and 24, and thus, he was able to join his more fortunate fellow Texans 
in their later call to, "Remember the Alamo!" in their continued fight against Mexico's 
dictator, Santa Anna. 

It was just two weeks before the fall of the Alamo that Colonel Travis ordered 
Captain Vaughan out on the recruitment campaign. The Captain rode out of Gonzales 
astride a fine horse, no doubt. 
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Transcription of text in (Document # 2 



Washington 

Before me John Willowby, auditor, comes James L Vaughan and says 

the annexed instruments is just true and original and he owes the 

Government nothing. 

Sworn to 8th March 1836 

before Wm. Mitchell, auditor 



His account column. 



Horse 


$50.00 


Illegible 


50.00 


in of W.S.Blount 


6.00 


100.00 




Amt of demand 


$100.0 


86.00 




$14.00 




Horse bought of 




Govt. W.B. Travis 




now holds his note 




for $80.00 




6.00on of W.J. Blount 



86.00 



Scribbled column with marked out lines: 



and about which ought to be settled on by amt, but he having drawn for 
the whole of his amt takes the... (here, not marked out) ...draw of his six 
dollars out of this account by consent of James L. Vaughan now here 
present and consents to the which he owed Wm S. Blount for saddle. 



Document # 3 
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Transcription of (Document #3 



Page 1 

The six dollars taken out 

on account of Wm. S Blount 

answers for amt due from 

him to government for 

a Spanish Blanket 

and pair of shoes — 

Mitchell, auditor (a guess at signature) 

Page 2 

424 

$14 

James L. Vaughan 

Filed, 8th March 1836 

Examined same day 

Admitted to audit for 

One hundred dollars. I 

Deducted the amount of eighty 

Dollars for a Horse purchased 

by him from the government 

and six dollars on account 

of Wm. S. Blount 

the amount to be drawn 

for is fourteen dollars. 

Mitchell, auditor 



Approved March 8th 1836 

(H. C. Quartermaster) 

+ 
521 

These pay records for soldiers in the Texas Army were eventually used as proof 
of service by hundreds of Texans who made land claims for 1 280 acres each. JLV 
claimed his, taking advantage of a deal General Houston made with his soldiers when 
the fighting was done. 

In addition, after the war, while he was staying in the town of Houston, he 
collected hundreds of dollars in back pay for his service. These papers are dated from 
October through December, 1837: 

Auditor's Office 

Houston, 22 Oct 1837 

This day came J. L. Vaughan and says the annexed instrument is just, 

true and original and the only one that he has offered for liquidation that 
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he owes the Government nothing on his own Account or on Account of 
any other person. 

Sworn to before 
Illegible name, Auditor 



Houston 25 oct 1837 

James L. Vaughan has this day deposeth in the affixed on 

military draft No: 7217 Thirty Documents to be forwarded 
To 

Cc: Cooke 

Illegible name 

TX STAMP Ch Clark 

Land Office 



(p. 2) 5221 . . . 
(p. 1) Illegible 

$175.82 

James L. Vaughan 

Filed 24 Nov 1837 

Examined admitted 

to audit for $1 75. 

Military 

Illegible auditor 

1 1 dec 1835 

24 nov 1837 



No. draft 631 9? 

Approved 25 Nov 1837 

E Falk, Controller 



6007 
$80.00 
NCW 

James L. Vaughan 
Filed Dec. 26, 1837 
Examined same day 
Admitted to audit 
For $80.00 
Military 
TXseal 

Dec, 26, 1837 

NO Draft 721 7 _? 
Approved: December 27, 1837 
ft Sur k, Controller 
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The fall of the Alamo became Santa 
Anna's Waterloo--an appropriate epithet for the 
man who saw himself as the Napoleon of the 
West. The 187 men who fought against his 
Mexican legions inspired out-numbered and out- 

t^ gunned soldiers thereafter to "Remember the 

| Alamo" regardless of the battleground. 

•'" The men who died there, and the men in 

the Texas Army, like Captain Vaughan, actually 
were fighting against the tyranny of Santa Anna 
and FOR the Republic of Mexico. Before Santa 
Anna's dictatorship, the republican government offered a mix of opportunity and 
independence that attracted them to the Mexican colonies in the first place. When the 
Alamo fell, the men who died there didn't know the men on the outside at Washington 
on the Brazos had declared independence from Mexico — afterwards, remembering the 
Alamo inspired those who fought on to win it. 




The Alamo de Bexar 



San Jacinto Monument 



There is no known service record that places James L. 
Vaughan at the Battle of San Jacinto, but records are 
incomplete in war. Travis's orders for him to set up 
Headquarters at Matamoras were certainly overridden by 
Santa Anna and the carnage wreaked on the Alamo by the 
Mexican Army. All of Anglo Texas headed east-even 
Houston's Army, and there is no reason to think that, 
alongside his new recruits, he did not accompany Sam 
Houston out of the fired town of Gonzales on the way to the 
fateful battleground on the San Jacinto River. He may have 
ridden the best horse in Houston's cavalry. 

Colonel Joseph Bennett, indirect ancestor of Tim 
Childress was there; he commanded the left-flank of General 
Houston's Texas Army and broke open the Mexican artillery 
barricade. All the while the Twin Sister cannons blasted 
the center, and the infantry broke through the other side, 
yelling their battle cry, "Remember the Alamo!" It was 
over in eighteen minutes, but that is when and how 
Texas soldiers won for themselves thousands of acres 
of land. Col. Bennett is significant to their settling the 
wild territory, because after the war Houston appointed 
him to one of the first ranger companies in charge of 
guarding South Texas against Mexican banditos, Texas 
outlaws, and the unconquerable Comanche. 

Sam Houston became Texas's greatest hero. 
Everything that could be named after him was named 
after him. My great grandfather, George Washington 
Vaughan, son of Samuel N. Vaughan who was a 
younger brother of JLV, was born in Tennessee. In 
1869, Great Grandpa George Washington Vaughan 
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named my grandfather, his baby 
son, Sam Houston — in part after 
his father, but wholly after the 
Texas hero who got revenge for 
the massacre of Texans at the 
Alamo. 

What wasn't named after 
Houston was named after 
Travis. His bravery in the face 
of impossible odds has inspired 
embattled U.S. troops to this 
day. In all of history there is no 
more poignant call to arms than 
the letter Travis sent out of the 
Alamo. Written less than a 
week after he wrote to Captain 
Vaughan exhorting him to get 
out and recruit more men, his 
Victory or Death proclamation 
was read all over Texas: 

To the People of Texas & All Americans in 
the World: 

Fellow citizens & compatriots— I am 
besieged, by a thousand or more of the 
Mexicans under Santa Anna— I have 
sustained a continual Bombardment & 
cannonade for 24 hours & have not lost a 
man. The enemy has demanded a surrender 
at discretion, otherwise, the garrison are to 
be put to the sword, if the fort is taken— I 
have answered the demand with a cannon 
shot, & our flag still waves proudly from the 
walls. I shall never surrender or retreat. 
Then, I call on you in the name of Liberty, of 
patriotism & everything dear to the 
American character, to come to our aid, 
with all dispatch— The enemy is receiving 
reinforcements daily & will no doubt 
increase to three or four thousand in four or 
five days. If this call is neglected, I am 
determined to sustain myself as long as 
possible & die like a soldier who never 
forgets what is due to his own honor & that 
of his country— Victory or Death. 
William Barret Travis 
Lt. Col. Comdt 

P.S. The Lord is on our side— When the 
enemy appeared in sight we had not three 
bushels of corn— We have since found in 
deserted houses 80 or 90 bushels & got into 
the walls 20 or 30 head of Beeves. 
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How sad it is that published historians were unable to find or use the records 
which Tim Childress has discovered on James L. Vaughan. His contribution to the war 
was significant. It seems unfair that his aging father in Tennessee did not hear the 
name of his son honored as did the kin of General Houston and Davy Crockett, his 
fellow Tennesseans. Of his many records, none is so exciting as the letter from Colonel 
Travis authorizing him to recruit men for the defense of the Alamo. That it preceded 
Travis's plea for recruits by five days adds tragedy to its importance. The second letter 
was heard around the world, and in classrooms where history is still a viable subject it is 
taught to students in schools across the state. Courier Albert Martin carried it the 
seventy miles to Gonzales on the run. Newspapers published it, and though too late to 
help the soldiers at the Alamo, men from throughout Texas and the United States heard 
the call and began to gather at Gonzales. Helped in his recruitment efforts by the 
valiant plea of his superior officer, Captain Vaughan could look with pride on the recruits 
his own efforts brought into Gonzales; within two months they were to make up the core 
of Houston's army which defeated Santa Anna at the Battle of San Jacinto. 
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5. Land Records of James L. Vaughan, 1847-1874 

When Sam Houston became the first President of the Republic of Texas he was 
faced with an angry, unpaid army on one hand and an angry army of Mexicans who 
wanted their land back on the other. Believing that a militia could defend Texas against 
Mexico, he reduced the size of the Texas Army by giving indefinite furloughs with a paid 
trip home to soldiers who wanted to leave Texas. To those who wanted to stay and 
settle the new Republic he gave them each a part of Texas--1 280 acres of it. The 
officers, who were trying to start the rebellion, lost much of their audience. 

The Texas Revolution was as fortunate in its leadership as the United States had 
been in its revolution against England. Houston had led his impossible troops to an 
improbable victory. James L. Vaughan for instance was a forty year old farmer. After 
the war, Houston's decision on how to handle his unpaid troops and unruly officers 
influenced James to stay in Texas — with or without his family. The land deal Houston 
offered him was too good to refuse and turned him and other soldiers into huge 
landowners. On reflection, he looks like a forty year old soldier who may have farmed 
during peace time-which there was precious little of in early Texas. 

Much of the bounty the soldiers received was parceled out in 320 acre 
increments. Land grant records say that James L. Vaughan received a share of these 
increments in South Texas as well as total Head Rights. Most of his acreage turned out 
to be in and around Gonzales and the very area where he fought. 

With added research into Texas land grant history it is possible for state and 
county land records to further identify James L. Vaughan's land claims. Further 
investigation into the origin of Live Oak and Nueces Counties may link his documents. 
The Nueces County entry may reflect a change in counties after the 1845 annexation of 
the state, and may actually be the Live Oak County, 4,620 acres, listed on the 1860 
census; it almost matches the 4604.60 in his 1 847 Live Oak survey. If not, JLV earned 
a lot of real estate for his service in the wars Texas fought against Mexico-almost 
10,000 acres 

About counties in this area: 

San Patricio- formed 1836 from an Old Mexican Municipality 

Nueces- formed 1846 from San Patricio Co. 

Kinney- formed 1850 from Bexar Co. 

Live Oak- formed 1856 from Nueces & San Patricio Co. 

(Facts added by Sue Clark, great-great granddaughter of George Washington 

Vaughan, brother of James L. Vaughan) 

%gpresentative records and maps — nex} 7pp 

Land patent granted by the State of Texas, 1849 

VAUGHAN, JAMES L. 

Received BtyWnt 227 for 320 acres from AG on 15 Feb 1847 for service from 1 7 Oct to 

15 Dec 1835. 

320 acres in Kinney Cty 

12 July 1849. 

Pat 386 Vol 5 Abst 590 GLO File Bexar Bty 733. 

Excerpt from VPG Files, Lewis E. Vaughan 
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By 1852, while living in Independence, he made a claim in Nueces County and 
moved to the area between 1 852 and 1 860: 

Abstracts of Land Claims Complied from the Records of the General Land Office of the 
State of Texas, 1852. 
San Patricio Dist 
Vaughan, Jas. L. 

4605 A. 
CIs 1t 

Nueces Co. 
Surv 57 

Sec 2 
On Spring Creek. 



p. 1, Kinney File 
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Field notes, 1849, p. 1 
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Kinney County Map, 733, with detail 
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1 876 James L. Vaughan Live Oak Sketch Map 
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6. Independence, Washington County, Texas 
1843-1852 

James L. Vaughan's service records in the Texas military date back to the Texas 
Revolution. Legally the man was owed a 1 280 acre Head Right for this service. He 
claimed many additional acres and bought even more land in the Washington County 
area of the Brazos Valley. 

After the Texas Army defeated Mexico's Santa Anna, the soldiers who fought the 
war were unpaid. A new government was formed and fashioned a constitution for 
running the Republic of Texas. General Sam Houston was elected its first president. 
Thus Texas had a framework for governing. What it didn't have was money. The new 
country was in debt. 

What Texas did own was land. Much of its debt was owed to the men who had 
fought and defeated Mexico, and the unpaid army was grumbling. President Houston 
was forbidden by the new constitution from disbanding an unpaid army, so he offered 
furloughs and paid trips home to the troops who wanted to leave and Head Rights to 
anyone who wanted to stay and settle in Texas. Texas may have been broke, but it 
owned a lot of land. JLV and the soldiers in the Texas Army won a huge section of 
Mexico for the new Republic, and JLV began claiming — and buying his share right 
away. 

From the town of Gonzales of the 1830's, and away from the devastation of war, 
he moved east-momentarily to the town of Houston, and then into the Brazos Valley — 
the very place of the birth of the Republic of Texas. No mention of him being in 
Gonzales appears after 1 844. 

In 1846, after statehood, he was still claiming land from the Republic era in the 
South Texas area, but he settled — along with Sam Houston — in the town of 
Independence, Washington County. As early as 1843 he bought a league of land on 
the Navasota River which runs into the Brazos River where Brazos and Washington 
counties meet about twelve miles east of Independence. 

According to the Brazos Co. Deed Book B, p.90 (27 Feb. 1843), 

James L. Vaughan gave land on the Navasota River to an unnamed 
Methodist Church "in the neighborhood known as Ferguson's Settlement" 
for "the building and supporting parsonage"; the land was in the league 
originally granted to Augustus WILLIAMS & sold by WILLIAMS to James 
L. Vaughan; it bordered lands granted to Joseph FERGUSON & Robert 
FERGUSON; church trustees were Alexander THOMPSON, Hugh B. 
KING, James W. SCOTT, Joseph FERGUSON, Eli H. MITCHELL; 
witnessed by Samuel BURTON & J J. BOWMAN. 

Because of the volume of material which bears his name in Washington County, 
it could be assumed that the Ferguson Settlement in Brazos County was nearby, and 
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probably adjoining, his Washington County address. Plus, his papers originated, were 
signed, and/or sworn to in Independence for nearly a decade. 



Between his stay in Gonzales and Independence, he stopped off briefly in 
Houston, Texas in 1 837 — applying for back pay from the war. After the war he held an 
address in Harris County, for in the year 1839 an unclaimed letter waited for him at the 
Houston Post Office. William B. Snodgrass and William Snodgrass, possible relatives 
out of Missouri, are on the same list. There is no mention of his wife and children. If 
alive, they probably left with other 1 836 Gonzales refugees for the safety of the United 
States during the famous flight from the oncoming troops of Santa Anna. Called "The 
Runaway Scrape, "it was said that people left in such a hurry that food was left cooking 
on the stove. Burned food didn't much matter since they set fire to the whole town 
when they left, leaving nothing for the invading Mexican troops. Later on, Gonzales had 

to be rebuilt from the ashes 
left by the fleeing Texans. 

The family of JLV 
probably left Texas at that 
time. There are census 
returns in Arkansas in the 
years 1 850 and 1 860 on a 
family that may well be his 
second wife and their two 
sons. According to family lore, 
he married another Martha the 
second time around and his 
first son, Benjamin Franklin, 
had two half-brothers named 
John and Elijah. These are 
the names of the family in 
Arkansas, associated with a 
younger Martha, a single 
mom. Between 1850 and 
1 860 JLV was filing away 
documents in Texas. 
By 1851 , his residence was Independence, Washington County, Texas, and no 
family members show up in his numerous Washington County records. With or without 
his people, he prospered in what is now called the Brazos Valley, and he owned enough 
land there to give some of it to the un-named Methodist Church with enough left over to 
farm — and, if they were there, to raise a family. 
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After moving out of Gonzales, he became a resident of Independence, Texas for 
quite a spell. His papers are dated, starting from his gift of two lots to the Methodists 
out of a league he purchased in 1843, and they stack up in Washington County until 
1852. 

Documents out of Independence, Washington County continued his solitary 
Texas odyssey, but they don't complete it. Some of the later papers are written by him 
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and bear his signature, but other than him being a soldier and a landowner, there is little 
else said about him. --During his stay in Independence he announced a trip he was 
planning for a return to Tennessee. -He would see his neighbor Sam Houston serve as 
President of the Texas Republic, and after statehood, see him elected Governor. -A 
final war with Mexico was fought. Then, in 1 847 and 1 849 he claimed more land out 
west and later moved to one of his claims. All in all, he seems to have thrived in 
Washington County, but the more peaceful Texas became, the less we hear of him. 

Today, Independence is an historic little village. It lies on the edge of the Brazos 
River Valley on one side, and it overlooks the Hill Country toward Gonzales to the west. 
Piney woods stretch across the Navasota River from the east and pasture lands grow 
across it from out of the western hills. Bryan, Brazos County, lies just a few miles up a 
curving road to the northeast. A little village named Lexington lies along the way. A 
town and lake are nearby bearing the familiar name of Sommerville. Similar to 
Gonzales of the DeWitt Colony, Independence grew out of one of the early Austin 
Colonies in 1834. Early on, it became a Baptist stronghold, and the Sam Houston 
family settled there in order to provide their children with higher education opportunities 
which the Baptists hailed back then. Baylor University got its start there and William B. 
Travis's son attended classes. Today, the area, so full of history, sprouts historical 
markers like mushrooms after a rain. It seems like there are more graves in its 
numerous little cemeteries than there are people living in the town. (Source: Sue Clark) 

JLV and the family of Sam Houston were neighbors for years in a very small 
community. Old soldiers that they were, it's likely that they knew each other and saw 
each other often when Houston, a statesman and elected official, was in town. With so 
much in common, they may have even enjoyed each other's company. 

Houston wrote to Washington D. Miller, September 13, 1853: 



My Dear Miller, 

I bought the premises of Mr. Hines on the Hill to the left as you go out of 
Independence, consisting of two hundred acres inclosed, and one 
hundred & sixty five acres of timbered land adjoining the town tract— all for 
$4000, in short payments. My friend, I did not think that Austin, or 
anywhere else presented the same advantages in an Educational point of 
view, that Independence does. 

(Barker, 'Eugene C, and 
Ame&a W. Williams, eds. Ifie 
Writings of Sam Houston, 
1813-1863. 8 voCs. Austin: 
"University ofHexas Press, 
1938-43. VoL V, 457. 



The Hines House, right, 
pictured fifty years Cater, 
about 1900. 



JLV's purchase of 
land on the Navasota River 
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took place ten years earlier than Houston's arrival. However, his Independence 
address began appearing on his papers about the same time that Houston bought the 
Hines house. 

Alongside Houston's generosity, JLV's gift to the Ferguson Settlement Church in 
'43 indicates that during the years the two men lived in Independence, they were 
community-minded. Houston took an active interest in his neighborhood, making his 
extensive library available to Baylor students and faculty, and he too made financial 
contributions to local religious and educational organizations. It is strange that both men 
purchased land, when thousands of acres were theirs for the claiming. But then, 
perhaps it's not so strange when it is remembered that the creed of JLV's father had 
been to take no more than was needed. "I have enough to do me," he would answer 
when urged to claim his war pension — a lesson he left for his other children as well. 

After settling down in Washington County, JLV began tending to paperwork 
necessary to making his various claims. In January of 1 851 he filed for compensation 
for the Sommerville Campaign, a part of the 1842 Mier Expedition. 

That same year, 1 851 , he began to prepare for a trip home-a trip to Tennessee 
and Virginia-which he announced in a Washington County newspaper: 
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Lone Star and Southern 'Watch Tower, Washington, Texas, Saturday, April '21, 1851 



It would be interesting to know with whom he visited in Virginia, but in 
Tennessee, he evidently returned to his childhood home in Hawkins County. His father 
had died in 1842, and on his return ten years afterwards, he found his brother Samuel's 
young family living in the old home place. Other siblings — Benjamin, John, Jr., Nancy, 
Mary Polly and perhaps Martha lived nearby. One sister, Mahala was dead. Three 
other siblings had moved out West. His widowed mother, Nancy Callicott Vaughan, 
was living with Mary Polly's Gilliam family. In 1858 Nancy filed for a pension based on 
John Vaughan's service in the American Revolution. Four affidavits are made in her 
application which place James L Vaughan in Texas, and/or also suggest a recent 
sighting in Tennessee: 
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( E%cerptsfrom transcriptions of (Pension Application 

. . .And we further state that the said John Vaughan with the said Nancy 
his wife had raised several children the most of which we are presently 
acquainted with and that from the appearance they are about the ages 
which said Nancy states in her declaration and we further state that the 
first as well as the last was always acknowledged by them both to be 
legitimate .... 

Our hand and seal this 3 rd day of February AD 1858 
Thomas his X mark Davis 
Lilborn his X mark Davis 



. . .that they raised several children, about eleven, which was all 
acknowledged by them both to be legitimate, that James was always 
said to be the eldest, and that from his acquaintance and from his, 
the same James', appearance he must now be about 63 years of age 

George his X mark Anderson 

. . . .on this 28 day of May 1858. James Ford, Justice of the Peace 

State of Tennessee 

Hancock County 



. . . they raised several children that was acknowledged to be legitimate, 
that James was always said to be the eldest, and from my 
acquaintance with him, he must from his appearance now be the rise 
of 60 years of age .... 

/ further certify that James Vaughan aforesaid moved from here to Texas . 

John M. Charles 

Sworn to, Subscribed, and witnessed before me this 2 day of June AD 

1858, 

WmHutchisson JP, For Hawkins County 



State of Tennessee county of Hancock 

Be it remembered that on this 28 day of May AD 1858 

. . . that the last account I had of James he was in the State of Texas. 

In witness I do here unto set my hand and seal the day and year aforesaid 
Benjamin Vaughan 
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FACILITIES FOR TRAVEL. 

TEXAS, 



IN WESTERN 



His aged 
and ailing 

mother died in 
September of 
1858, and two 
years later his 
brother 
Benjamin 
moved to 

Texas. James 
L. Vaughan, 
born in 1795, 
was fifty-five 
years old in 

1850. In 1855, when he was sixty, records show he was still a traveling man, and he 
may have returned once again to see his Hawkins County family, where he appeared to 
be on "the rise of 60 years of age." 



Parsons visiting Western Tcias, or who are desirous of doing so, are hereby in- 
formed that the Oonehej oftho Wc3tcru Texas Stage Cumpaoy, leave the C&SRitair 
House, opposite Powder Horn Wharf, on Matagorda Bay, everyday on thf! arrival 
of the steamships from New Oilcans, and every otber day of the week, (Saturday 
excepted). Knocking to 

Bah AstosiOj Arsm, Sbgttxj 

Waco, Britcst. ■ - BnAr/NPEH, 

Saw Marcos, Qovzalbs, Lockiiaki, 

■yonKTGWSj VrcTOku. Tout Lavacca, 

and Western Tbxhs in general. Affording the business traveler great despatch. 
ami emigrants every facility tor exploring thie delightful region. 

Returning from tie interinr, the Conches of this Company run in close connection 
with the itleaaiabipa, which take their departure for New Orleans from Powder Hora 
Wharf. 

An Agent of the Company ever ready to answer questions and receive money 
will In, f'.iiiii-a at the CaitfimLr House, Lower Tiidianola. B. A. lUSHER, 

For Western Texas Stajjo Company. 
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Kinney County Stage 
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In May of 1855 he was a registered guest at the 

Cassimir House, an inn for travelers. It was located at 

Matagorda Bay, Texas, about one hundred and twenty 

miles from the town of Independence by stage. The 

stage line, with runs past Independence on its way to and 

from Waco, Belton, and Austin, posted its itinerary for 

Cassimir House tenants. The route back to his boyhood 

home by way of New Orleans and, from New Orleans on 

i to Tennessee by riverboat up the Mississippi, was well- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ traveled. 

About this time, amongst his Tennessee siblings and their children — his grown 

nieces and nephews — James began to be a popular name for their new born baby 




boys. By the end of the 
century James Vaughan 
was a popular name in 
Texas. 

With time out for the 
first trip in 1851 , back at his 
home in Texas, James L. 
started in on his paperwork. 
From January 6, 1851 to 
March 10, 1852 he worked 
out of Independence, 
seeking for himself and 
others back pay for military 
service. He had several 
wars to work with and his 
personal claims were 
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approved. Following are a variety of other legal documents. Some bear his signature. 

Transcriptions of James L. Vaughan papers, 1851-1852, Washington County 

Affidavit, Jan 6, 1851, 'Washington County 

The State of Texas} 
Washington County} 

Personally came and appeared before me Jno. B. Root , Notary Public 

commissioned, Thomas S. Smith who after being sollomly sworn deposeth and saith 
that he served on the Mier Expedition under the command of Genl Sommerville and Col 
Wm S. Fisher and that he was personally acquainted with James L. Vaughn and Said 
Expedition and that said Vaughan was mustered into the services of the Republic of 
Texas, on or about the 1 7 th day of Oct 1842— in a company commanded at that time by 
Capt William S. Fisher, afterwards by Capt C. Buster, and served in said command until 
Col Fisher crossed the Rio Grande to attact the Town of Mier at which time he was left 
with the camp guard on the East Bank of the Rio Grande River. And deponent further 
saith that he believes said Vaughan furnished his own horse, arms, and equipments. 
Thos. S Smith 

In testimony whereof I hereunto sign my name and affix the impress of my official Seal 
this 6 th day of Jan 1851. 
Jno. B. Root 
Notary Public 
WC 



Norris affidavit, Jan 6, 1851, 'Washington County 

The State of Texas} 
County of Washington} 

Personally appeared before me John B. Root— Notary Public in and for the County 
aforesaid, J. M. Norn's, who after being by me first duly sworn Says that he Served in 
the Campaign of 1842 under General Sommerville and that James L. Vaughan was with 
the Expedition, but when he came into the service or how long he remained he does not 
recollect he further states that he does not know that said Vaughan was mustered into 
the Service or discharged. 

James M. Norris 
Sworn to and subscribed before and this 6 th day of Jan 1851 

Thomas B. Root 

Notary Public 

W. C. 
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Smith, (Power of attorney, January 6, 1851p. 1 

From James L. 

Vaughan 

To Thms S. Smith 
To collect pay fo 
Meir Expedition 



<Power of Attorney (Document, 6 th day of January 1851, Independence, Texas, p.2 

The State of Texas} 
Washington County} 

Know all men by these presents, That I, James L. Vaughan, have nominated and 
appointed and by these presents do nominate , Constitute, and appoint Thos. S. Smith 
of the above named county and state my True and Lawful attorney to ask for, demand, 
and receive for me and in my name all the pay, either in money or Land now due and 
coming to me for servis rendered in the army of the Republic of Texas 



on a campaign in the year 1842, under the command of Genl Summerville and Col. 
Wm. S. Fisher and he is hereby authorized to recipt of the same for me and in my name 
do and perform all things necessary to be done, for the adjustment and collection of the 
same, hereby satisfy and confirming all the acts and doing of my said attorney Legally 
done in the prommises in Testimony of all of which I have hereunto signed my name 

and affixed a for at the Town of Independence this 6 th day of January 1851. 

James L. Vaughan. Seal 



Smith) Notarized, John <B. <Rpot, Jan 1851 
The State of Texas} 
County of Washington} 

Before me Jno. B. Root, a Notary Public duly qualified and acting in the county 

aforesaid do hereby certify that James L. Vaugn has personally this day appeared 

and acknowledged the execution of the foregoing instrument of writing for the principle 
use and consideration therein expressed. 

In testimony wherein I hereunto 

Sign My name and affix the impress 

Of My Official Seal the 6 th day of 

Jan 1851. 

Jno. B. Root 

Notary Public 

WC 
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Nunn receipt, March 10, 1852, 'Washington County 

(unreadable top of page) No 1n 3Y J. L. Vaughan 

2 nd Class 

For value received I assign 

The within to S. H. Nunn . 

Witness my hand and seal 

This 10 th day of March 1852 

James L. Vaughan seal 

The State of Texas} 
County of Washington} 

Before me W. A. Higgins, Chief Justice Washington County personally appears 

James L. Vaughan to Mr. Will K who acknowledges to Mr. Chisom he signed 

sealed, and delivered the within instrument of S. H. Nunn for a valuable consideration 

and authorizes him to receive the money owed Elia Sa . 

Given under My hand and the 

seal of the County Court 

P_haw this 10* day of March 

Ano 1852 

W. A. Higgins 
Chief Justice, WC 

Received payment in full 

For the entire certificate 

March 19 th 1852 

S. H. Nunn 
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7. The 1860 Census 



Violence on the Texas borderlands made news all over the country. Society for 
the Anglo population on the frontier was fit only for soldiers, veterans, and Texas 
Rangers. For many years after the Texas Revolution the leading line of counties from 
Nueces to Red River that were settled by veterans-farmers and stock raisers on the 
lands they received for their army service-required maintenance and protection just to 
stay in existence. To guard these precarious, barely known parts President Houston 
created his regiment of mounted gunmen. On May 27, 1837, Houston appointed 
Colonel Bennett as commander of 



these first ranging companies. Thus, 
James L. Vaughan and his pioneering 
brethren were the reason for the Texas 
Rangers coming into being. In fact, the 
frontier which met him over twenty 
years later still partially belonged to 
Texas outlaws, Mexican bandits, and 
the natives — the fierce Comanche 
Indians. 

It seems the Rangers had their 
hands full from the very beginning just 
watching out for his Vaughan kinfolk: - 
In 1865 a youth named James 
Vaughan who had been taken captive 
by the Indians was rescued. -One of 
the many outlaws who later roamed 
Texas was a grandson-a train robber 
and a horse thief-who would one day 
ride with Jesse James in Missouri. - 
And even as late as 1891 the wife of a 
nephew was mercilessly gunned down 
in the front yard of her own home. 

The 1840's era was a time of 
more war for the middle aged soldier 
and more change. In war, Texas finally 
got rid of Santa Anna, and, in peace, 
became a part of the United States, 
proudly unfurling its Lone Star flag as 
the 28 th state. In West Texas the 
Comanche still terrified settlements, but 
natives in the eastern part of the state, 
at least, were generally peaceful. The 
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U.S. Army built more and more forts on the western frontier as a defense against the 
warring tribes. In the end-which was brought on more by buffalo hunters than soldiers 
and more by the diseased filth of white men than their military tactics--the Texas 
Rangers were still trying to keep the Comanche warriors at bay. Before the danger was 
gone JLV would return to the treacherous no man's land, which people were calling the 
Nueces Strip, to farm and raise stock. By 1860 Texans got counted in the federal 
census. 

On the 1860 U.S. Census James L. Vaughan was living south of San Antonio in 
Oakville, Live Oak County. He was born in Virginia in 1795. He is listed as a farmer. A 
forty-one year old Hollowell Old lives with him. Hollowell was born in North Carolina in 
1 820, and "stockraiser" is his occupation. Their South Texas neighbors, the James 
and Hickock families, are related to each other, and their Illinois origins, along with their 
names, are conspicuous in this sparsely populated land of southerners. In the future, 
Hollowell marries one of the James daughters. Up north in Hunt County, where it is 
safer, members of the Snodgrass family are boarding with Hollowell's kin. 

James L. and Hollowell were two of a rare breed of hardy cattlemen and farmers 
who settled the wild country, after statehood, from Nueces County out to West Texas. 
In 1860 they were under the still meager protection of a chain of U.S. Army posts. They 
continued to need protection from the Comanche. These settlers moving onto Indian 
lands and arousing native hostilities, as has been said, resulted in the establishment of 
the Texas Rangers, but it was hardly enough. 

From the Gulf of Mexico up to the Red River and the Texas Panhandle there 
were fewer settlers than there were cows. Prior to the Civil War, Texas needed more 
white people and openly hoped they would come with their hard working slaves. Black 
or white, everyone had to be very, very brave. 
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8. Vaughan Migration to Texas 



According to the 1847 US Army Register of Enlistments, 1798-1914, three 
Vaughan boys--James, Randolph, and Beverly-enlisted to fight in America's War with 
Mexico. Most likely these were sons of Beverly Vaughan, and thus James L. Vaughan's 
nephews. Beverly Sr. and his brother seemed to keep close by one another in the past, 
and at some time they may have been in Texas together. If these soldiers were JLV's 
nephews-along with their father-they would be first in a line of migration of Vaughans 
to follow him to Texas. Keeping in mind the words of tribute paid to Captain Vaughan 
by William B. Travis, the inspiration for their enlisting in the United States' fight with 
Mexico may have been both the land called Texas and an uncle called James L. 
(Information provided by Phylis Vaughan Deutch, descendant of Beverly Vaughan.) 

James L. Vaughan and Hollowell Old of 1860 Live Oak are loosely connected by 
place and name patterns to other Vaughans in Texas; names, including Looney, 
Ferebee, Davis, Snodgrass, Mahala, (H)uldah, Paralee, Pleasant, and on and on and 
on are numerous in Hunt, Denton, Fannin, and Grayson Counties where descendants of 
the old patriarch John Vaughan settled. These patterns can be traced back to 
Tennessee through Arkansas, North Carolina, Mississippi, and Missouri. A David 
Vaughan out of Barry County, Missouri, who may be either a grandson or nephew of 
James L, is living in Vaughantown in 1910 next door to George Washington Vaughan, 
Sr. who most certainly is a nephew of JLV and a Snodgrass in-law. Family lore has it 

that descendants of Maborne, son of JLV, 
became farmers in South Texas, with one 
becoming a Texas outlaw. James and 
Hollowell have kin living in the same 
household in Hunt County. In 1865 Mr. Old 
names his newborn son, James. Examples of 
linking names, dates, and places are too 
numerous to all be coincidental. 

By 1865 a number of James Vaughans 
had arrived on the Texas frontier. One agent 
report tells of a youngster the Rangers had 
not been able to protect. Since JLV had 
remarried, this youth could have been his son. 
The Salt Fork Red River is almost two 
hundred miles of sandy water streaming 
across the Llano Estacado of far West Texas. 
To the Comanche warriors who lived there, 
the isolated Vaughan ranch land was just one 
painted horseback away. 



uamp cu salt i'cmrc. 1 
Not, 3rd, 1*05. J 
To all T*Iiom It may concern i— I L&tc re- 
covered from llio Kfgwa and Comancho Jti. 
dJiins right prisoners tvLojc rwtu&a dm as 
fellows, ?!*; 

JItb. Caroline M<sl>aii)eb. 

(An icfaul) Kcbecca Jane MeiJatifcls 

Jflttjea Taylor fsoiill boy,) 

Dorcas Angelina Taylor ( ,l gir).) 

Alice Almcda Taylor, git 1 5 w 10 jca;*. 

Muster Jamee Vaughan (ns oenr lib 

name ns can be ascertained ) 



Mnater 



(lifima nol knovrn 



but snpposcJ (o huso Uetii l&fccn tome. 
Yrhero In Taxaa ) 

Mrs, Dltiateth Sprogiie— nil of ti hem ars 
now on itictr wny bourn, 
Mnliala L. E, McD&nlola, & a matt girl, was 
given dip, tut elto ia loo for off to pot h$p 
llila Umc— Dut they * ill gE\c her to mo llm 
first time the bands of Kioiraa meet mo. 

Mrs. U. Spr&guo lifin Buffered mnoli. find 
It la lioped lint all vlll try and ftllevlalo 
her Bufferings, and aid her la Ixer tmslccsB 
nil In Uidr power, JJcr child will bo got 
irom. the Indians eoonj I lore no doutit — as 
many of tbo good ChleJa nml bond men are 
determined aho shall liaya lier child, cud 
Lave lofcl mo so. 

J, II. LEAYENWOUTH, 
V, 0. Ind. Agent, 
Surn3JA?i, Ter ■ Dec. Sfl. 



Kentuckytown 

Regardless of Comanche bands and 
outlaw gangs, the Vaughans were coming 
anyway. Brother Benjamin Franklin arrived in 
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1860 with his family. He and his wife, 

Eva Everheart, and their three sons, 

Andrew and twins, Isaac and John, 

settled in Kentuckytown, Grayson 

County, near Sherman, Texas. 

Samuel Alexander Vaughan was 

born in 1850 near Fayetteville, 

Tennessee. He left his home in 

November of 1870 and came to Texas, 

arriving at Kentuckytown, on December 

15th. He went to work in 1871 driving a 

herd up the Chisholm Trail to Kansas. 

He helped drive 1,500 cattle over the 

Chisholm Trail, starting from the San 

Marcus River, the last big herd to go 

through Sherman. Samuel Alexander 

was the nephew of JLV, and the cattle 

he went to drive in 1 870 may well have 

come from a herd his uncle started on 

his ranch near the San Marcus River. 

In 1876, George Washington 

Vaughan, another nephew, arrived with 

his family. At the Red River border they 

caught sight of a lone Indian on 

horseback watching them. From across 

the river, the Vaughan children were 

mesmerized by the sparkle of a metal 

ring in his nose. The shallow river was 

frozen in ice and treacherous with quicksand. GWV drove their wagon across with two 

mules, and the mules along with fifty cents in his pocket were all the treasure he owned. 

He could not read or write, yet within a few years he was a wealthy man. It was said he 

made his fortune selling 
horses and mules to the US 
Army to be used against the 
Indians. It took good stock 
to compete with the 
Comanche. It would be 
interesting to see where the 
stock, which he bought and 
sold, came from. 



LEFT: A corral of fine Vaughan 
mules, pictured with herdsmen 
Benjamin and Josephus Chaney, 
Kentucky Town in-laws of George 
W. Vaughan. 



BOBOE W. YA0QHAU WW bora in 
Hunoook county, T&nnesBB*, October 1, 
1846. Hit t&thtr, Samupl V&aglufn- 
wat u native of the same ooo.nty» WM dot.. 
about 2800, and died In 18Q1. H* wu a 
farmer by oaoapatioiu > Hit wjjb bore the 
maiden iaume of Malrln* Ohuroh. She wii* 
bora in Hanoook ounnty, Tennessee, about 
18 IS j mmi died in 1867, tho mother of totiridem 

ghildrpn. .-,■.. 

Qaorge W- Vflngliim is (be seventh ohild barn 
to hii partus .to, Ite wm ronrtd oil D firm in 
Tennessee mid Jived there until 1845, when he 
moved to Bourbon county, Kentucky j remained 
there until 1367, then went to B«ry county, 
MiMonri, and to 187* to Hunt oaanty, Teaai; 
the following year be moved to Arkansas and 
in 1870 moved to Qraysop oounfcy, Texas, 
anfl settled near In*, where he own* a fine 
farm. 

In l SJia Mr. Vaughan joined the Confederate ' 
army &H u private in Company Q, Second Ten- | 
nenee cavalry, bnt van titorwnrd trenif erred 
to Comi^iuy t, Sistwmth battalion, and served 
until Eli* war closed. July 2&, I8e8, be was 
married to AOas Caroline SncdgTusB, who was 
bora is Bm-rr county Miwanri, and i« a 
.daughter of Anderson and Elisibeth fcinotl- 
'giws, of the sumd State, To this union have 
bean bora five children, uoroely— Samuel II,, 
DetLia A., Wiley, John and Anbru. Mr. 
Vflughuu is a member of the Methodist Epia- 
oopal olmi'ob and of the PnrineTa' AHi&nca. 

Biographical Souvenirs of Texas, 1879 ed. 
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Neighboring Hunt County gathered up Vaughans like bees on a Texas 
bluebonnet. Samuel Alexander had spent nine years in Hunt County. George 
Washington was there as well. His Tennessee siblings, nieces, and nephews showed 
up later. From this northeast corner of the state many of the families migrated west into 
the neighboring counties of Fannin, Grayson and Denton. They were still a safe 
distance from the big ranches building up in the territory of renegade Comanches out 
west and down south in the beautiful Hill Country of Austin, Oakville, and San Marcus. 
Families liked safer places. But trail hands and cowboys went where the work was, 
joining up with hardworking farmers and stock raisers who had jobs for them. They 
drove herds north where other stockmen along the way waited on fine farms to buy their 
cattle, horses, and mules. 

With good reason people didn't want to take their families too far into parts 
unknown. Thanks to the adventuresome spirit of early pioneers like JLV, they didn't 
have to. 

One Black Sheep, and Maybe More 

According to family lore, JLV's grandson, 

John Henry Vaughan, Sr., the son of Maborne, 

became one of Texas's many outlaws. It was told 

at Vaughan gatherings and recorded by family 

scribes that John Henry sometimes rode with the 

James or Dalton Gangs. He was also known for 

robbing trains and stealing horses, they said. He 

ran from the law from Missouri, into Oklahoma, 

and down into Texas, bringing his family with him. 

Some of John Henry's children were born in 

Texas. One story tells of him being caught and 

put into a small town Texas jail. He escaped this 

jail by picking the lock with a sewing needle and 

made his way out to the woods, where he hid in 

an old cedar tree, while the posse was out 

looking for him. After the posse made their way 

past the cedar, he jumped down, and came up 

from behind and joined them in the hunt for himself! This was a large posse, and some 

were walking, so he joined in without worry of being caught. (Information provided by 

Deborah Burns, great-great-great granddaughter of James L. Vaughan.) 

In fact, it was reported in the nation's newspapers that one of the many James 
Vaughans of the era served as a pallbearer at the Kearney, Missouri funeral of Jesse 
James. James L Vaughan would have been eighty-seven in 1882. Perhaps the coffin 
of Jesse James was borne by a namesake or kinfolk using the name of a family 
member as an alias. 

His grandson's association with the outlaw is interesting, and makes his J.T. 
James neighbors, relatives of the Hickocks — both hailing from Illinois — living in his Live 
Oak neighborhood in 1860, more interesting too. His partner, Hollowell Old, would later 




Wanted Posted: John Henry Vaughan 
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marry the daughter of J.T. James; her name was 
Malissa, the future mother of a James Hollowell 
Old who was born in 1 865, Live Oak County. 

The 'Evening Light, Son Antonio, IX 
04-09-1882 

FUNERAL OF JESSE JAMES. 

St. Louis, April 6. 

— A special dispatch states that at the 
funeral of Jessie James, at Kearney, Mo., 
today, an immense crowd on horseback 
and on foot and in wagons attended. The 
pall bearers ware Sheriff Timberlake, 
Deputy Reed, Charley Scott, J. B. 
Henderson, J. D. Ford, Ben Flanders and 
James Vaughan. After the body was 
carried into the church the services began 
with the hymn, "What a Friend I Have in 
Jesus." Rev. Mr. Jones followed in a 
prayer, after which hymn, "Where Shall 
Rest Be Found?" was sung. Rev. Mr. 
Martin followed with a funeral sermon, 
which was full of comfort for the mourners, 
and in which he dwelt on Christ's 
forbearance and willingness to forgive, The 
procession then started for the farm in the 
same order in which it went from the hotel 
to the church. It was followed by an 
immense crowd. 



IXAl Wr 1TOJ* ErtLlfg 

in the uftiee. Many at' llm older (Mttpfe 

Sbii IihliJ bhohrFi hiiu dill mil lie*iLir<! to 
i -3 ii in i Mm I Ujf frutun-* wi>fv tn>ni' 
alh^r than thum* frf the fnnifrns ontluw, 
TheynunpriHT ^•nnnHitm, tu wlmm lik 
name wnw !^i Iujik & J>yti4>byni Far i?-t<-ji;«J. 
]<Kike<i Hiiiidly nt iIim {HrrplinL: l4un ok 
it (>vhd in ritialh thpv -till i'uap-A him. 

A frw aiintith beforsU otelock Mp, 
SamuoiY Mrs. Janmv and two "liilitrtii, 
Luilur .Ijhhi*s an J mfo, Mrs* Minima 
(mother of Jftf. .Ib-iiipm and Mi s. Hall 
pntfj^J it*.' riHirn. ami I'nUmviiitf tinmi 
BiBM 

THE FALL ftl IK I ?:■ 
JT.D. Ford, Sheriff TimbifrMe, T. T. 
Reed. jas r Jiendersnr, Jas. Vaughn, 
Benjamin Flanders and' Cha* Kcoll 
The coffin lid was rentftceti and the 
casket horcife owl in nwaj^on, which was 
then folia wud hy a Inny pfrirtaoion to 
the l*aph*I ehiirrh, where J esse was 
said to have been ron.er.cd is iSfifi. 
The relative* were seated directly in 
front of ttie altar and hehindlhe coffin, 
fteivirei began with the hvmn : !*Wh*| 
a fiiciM. we have in Jesus/' Rev. R 
H. /ones, ol Ijithrojr, thim read the 
passage from job, hc^inntng ; "Alan 
bom of woman >s of few days, and h 
fulloftrfiLibli'/" He frilfowod it with 
prayer caiciihteti ti> soulhe the mourn- 
*r and to kad ilieif thoughts hea- ai- 
ward. •i Where wi]| rest he hum d?" wrts 
the n Ming, anil 

A/ews clipping, source unknown 



Texas and James L. Vaughan 



Family records, census records, army records, and land records indicate that the 
parts unknown in which the Virginia-born James L. Vaughan vanished did indeed turn 
out to be Texas. The war records of the Army of the Republic of Texas show that James 
L. was another Tennessean who answered the call to fight against Santa Anna. 
Addresses on and included in his papers are for Gonzales, Houston, Independence, 
and Oakville. 

Vaughans whose ancestors hailed from Tennessee were well represented in 
Texas by the end of the century. But it was James L. Vaughan who led the way into 
Comanche Territory, who helped defeat Santa Anna, who survived constant warfare 
with Mexico and Mexican banditos, and who helped establish law on the dangerous 
Texas frontier. But like old soldiers are supposed to do, in the end, he simply fades 
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away. In the end, except for his name appearing on maps of old land claims, the 1 860 
Census is the final written record found on James L. Vaughan in Texas. 

September 3, 1995 Trustee Sale 
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On Tuesday the 3 rd day of September, 1895 a small part of James L. Vaughan's 
Kinney County land was to be sold off in a Trustee Sale at the Bexar County 
Courthouse door. This is the last record of his distinctive name appearing in Texas 
documents. Almost one hundred years before this day, his life's odyssey began. 
Appropriately, the words of his mother and father provide all the anchor a searcher is 
obliged to haul in before setting sail behind the narrow wake he left on his way to parts 
unknown. He was born in Virginia in 1795, his mother wrote, and his father said that 
they named him, James L. Vaughan. 

Epilogue: 



Whether by nature or nurture, James L. Vaughan was Gunnery Sergeant John 
Vaughan's son. In the words of William B. Travis, he was a true patriot with qualities 
that made him a fine soldier. His daring and courage were known to many. Travis 
believed in him enough to turn over his recruitment duties to him — a task that the very 
life of the Alamo depended upon. If there had been time, Travis fully expected Captain 
Vaughan to be just the man who could take over his recruitment office for him — 
expected James L. Vaughan to be the one who would persevere and bring in the troops 
to save him and his men. But, there wasn't time. 

He did persevere though. On the perilous frontier of Texas, where only the 
strong could survive, he carried on. Like his father, he had a daring spirit. In the 
beginning he helped save Texans from the cruel rule of Santa Anna, and in the end, he 
helped to tame the wild land he won. 
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To others his story may look unfinished because no one yet knows where, when, 
or how he died. To me it is finished because I now know how he lived. He lived 
according to the lessons a good and wise father taught him and left for him and his 
siblings to live by. John Vaughan's training for him — and for his brothers and sisters- 
helped him find his way in the unknown parts of Texas and served him well as he 
became a hero in its history. How sad that the old Sergeant may have died without ever 
knowing that he and his son marched to the beat of the very same drum. 
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The Signature of James L. Vauyhan in Texas 
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Captain of Volunteer Army of Texas, 1 837. 






Vincent/Mier Expedition Affidavit, 1851. 
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Power of Attorney, 1 852. 







For Value Received, 1852. 
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